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remain together, or our victory has destroyed us. Charles
Fox has acted a manly and most sensible part; and said the
most necessary thing where it was most requisite; but this
is one of the things to be explained hereafter. I wish you
had not been so positive, but would have come to town.
It is impossible to write all, and what cannot be written
is the most essential.

I must add a curious history connected with our present
politics, and only for your own ear, as I would by no means
hurt the person concerned. When I attended the theatre
about Mr. Jephson's play, Mr. Harris asked me, I thought
accidentally, what I thought of Mr. Bentley's harlequinade,
The Wishes. I commended it to the skies as it deserved.
Shortly after I received a letter from the author, reciting
what I had said to Mr. Harris, telling me it was to be
revived, and desiring leave, with many compliments on my
excellent taste and judgement, to send it to me for revisal.
I replied bonnement, that I had said what I thought, and
what I always had said, and with no idea of its being
repeated to him; and I consented to receive the copy, at the
same time telling him the faults I recollected, and which
I intended to mark for correction. Judge of my astonish-
ment when I found some admirable scenes totally omitted,
many of the best traits of wit, that I have often repeated,
cashiered, and the whole interlarded and converted into the
most gross, most illiberal, and most vulgar libel on the
opposition, and in particular on the City of London! It is
true that, affecting impartiality, there were some strokes
levelled at the ministers, but which they would well have
forgiven, for the satire fell chiefly on their pusillanimity
for not having hanged their chief opponents as traitors,
rebels, spies and confederates of France. It is also true that
amidst this Billingsgate there was humour that made me
laugh. I instantly lapped up the packet, told the author   Mason,
